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These were great qualities, but in war-time, as Mr. Bonar Law said, the public expected the Prime Minister not only to be active but to seem active, to keep himself in the public eye, to impart the thrills and the sense of drama which the occasion seemed to demand. Mr. Lloyd George had all the qualities which stir and excite; he knew how to manage crowds and newspapers, to bind spells on great audiences, to gather about him a great company of serviceable adherents. Such a man coming on the scene in the circumstances of December, 1916, with the promise of a new kind of warfare which would avoid the losses and reverses of the previous years, had all the advantages over a man of Asquith's temperament and disposition, and an anxious multitude welcomed the grand high pressure of bustle and excitement, the wide advertisement of the activities of the Minister, the chorus of approval in the popular newspapers which followed his accession to power and the elimination of the " old gang." The war—the country was told—was now to be conducted by a small body of competent Ministers with the Prime Minister on top directing everything; the base of the Administration was to be broadened by bringing in business men, men of " push and go " to smarten and enliven the official class; everything was to be tightened up; there was to be no more " wait and see," or hiding of lights under bushels. Illusion and reality are so mingled in the atmosphere of war, and the necessity of producing the right impression on the public mind is so large a part of war on the " home front" that merely to have produced this impression was a contribution to war-making at that moment.
